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ie Vives DONE 


I’M sittin’ on the doorstep, 

And I’m eating bread an’ jam, 
And I isn’t cryin’ really, 

‘Though I ’speks you think I am. 


I’m feelin’ rather lonely, 
And I don’t know what to do, 
’Cos there’s no one here to play with, 
And I’ve broke my hoop in two. 


I can hear the child’en playing, 
But they sez they don’t want me 
Cos my legs are rather little, 
An’ I run so slow, you see. 


So I’m sittin’ on the doorstep, 
And I’m eating bread an’ jam, 

And I isn’t cryin’ really, 
Though it feels as if I am. 
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THE NUGLY -LITTEE Nias 


I ’renp that in the garden 
Lives a nugly little man, 
An’ he always wants to catch me 
If he can—if he can ; 
But I ’tend that I am quicker than the nugly little man. “\ 


I ’tend he’s often waiting 
In the corner by the gate, 
And he creeps along the shadows, 
But he’s always jus’ too late ; 
An’ I ’tend he never gets me as I’m runnin’ 
through the gate. 


I ’tend he sits an’ watches 
In the hedge as I go by, 
And he pulls such nugly faces, 
’Cos he thinks he’ll make me cry ; 
But I ’tend I always laugh at him, an’ whistle goin’ by. 


And sometimes when I’m thinkin’ 
Of the nugly little man, 
An’ it’s gettin’ nearly bedtime, 
Then I wish I’d not began 
A-’tending he was such a nug/y nugly little man. 


Crt wa on— ; 


ANN JUPP 


ANN Jupr’s a little girl I know, 
She isn’t very nice, 

’Cos everything I say I’ve done— 
She’s always done it twice. 


An’ everything I say I’ve got, 
She’s got—an’ more, you see. 

I’ve seven uncles—she’s got twelve, 
An three more aunts than me. 


VEPs 


‘ ( We both c’llect tickets from the trams, 
; | An’ her lot’s more than mine. 
She’s got more steps to her front door— 
I’ve eight, an’ she’s got nine. 


We scrambled through a holly-bush, 
An’ Ann got scratched to-day, 

An’ I got scratched. “I’m scratched the most !” 
Of course IJ heard her say. 


An’ scratches hurt, . . . But I don’t care, 
’Cos now we’ve counted up, 

Av’ she’s got six, an’ I’ve got ten— 
I’ve four more than Ann Jupp ! 


BREAVIN’ ON THE WINDOW-PANE 


Ir’s cold an’ grey an’ still outside, 

And everything is wet with rain. 

I’m standing on the cushion seat, 

And breavin’ on the window-pane, 
An’ drawin’ pictures with me ’and. 
‘The window’s high against the sky— 


I can’t see out unless I stand. 


I’ve drawn a house an’ chimley-pot ; 

I’ve drawn a man an’ child’en too, 

A napple an’ a toasting fork, 

An’ someone who is jus’ like you, 
And Gran’ma sittin’ in the rain. 
The pane’s so small I’ve filled it all, 
And ’speks I'll have to breave again. 


But Jane has spoilt it now ; she says 

I want a whippin’—an’ I don’t. 

She’s rubbed the window clean, and says 

She'll fetch a policeman—but she won’t. 
And now she’s gone downstairs again . 
I’m breavin’ on the window-pane. 
I'll draw a nugly one of Jane. 
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Anpy let me play at tram-cars with him yesterday. 
“Listen, now,” he says to me; “ this is how we'll play. 
I will be the driver—see ?—who drives the tram about, 
An’ you be all the people who keep gettin’ in an’ out.” 


Andy says, “* An’ now I’ll c’llect the tickets. . . . Tickets, 
please ! 

Pass along the car there ! ” an’ he knocks me with his knees. 

When I asked him couldn’t I be ticket-man instead, 

“Course you can’t. You’re all the other people,” Andy 
said. 


“ Now you’ve filled up all the seats,” says Andy, “so you 
stand, 

"Tend there is a strap to hold—hold on with your hand.” 

I says, “ Oh, but, Andy—!” He says, “* Pass along the car!”’ 

I says, “ Can’t I~?” He says, “ Charing Cross, sir; here 
you are.” 
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So I get out, an’ then get in, an’ Andy shouts out loud, 

An’ pulls, an’ keeps on shovin’ me—he says I’m such a 
crowd, 

I wist I could be ticket-man, or drive the tram about, 

An’ Andy could be all the people gettin’ in an’ out. 


But Andy says I’m lucky that he’ll play with me at all; 
A grown-up boy like he is—an’ me so awful small. 


a Alp voter 


LHESPAPERTEOUSE 


I’ve drawed a little paper house, 
An’ Mother’s cut it out. 
I’ve drawed it with a chimley-pot, 
An’ windows all about. 
I’ve drawed the paper people that 
Will live inside, you see, 
Ar little paper cups an’ plates 
For them to have their tea. 


But I have drawed the paper man 
‘Too big—he’s drefful tall— 

An’ now that Mother’s cut him out 
He won’t fit in at all. 


His legs are in the parlour, 
But his face comes up so high 
His chin is on the chimley-pot— 
He’s lookin’ at the sky. 


I wist that Aunt Priscilla could 
Have growed as tall as that. 
‘Then when she comes to tea, an’ stands 
Upon the parlour mat, 
Her head would be out on the roof, 
An’ so she couldn’t see 
An’ frown when I am droppin’ crumbs, 
An’ shake her head at me. 
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PAINTING A BOAT 


Tuere’s a little black doorway, and not any door, 
And you go down a passage with stones on the floor, 
And it’s ever so dark an’ the walls are so hard, 
And you turn round a corner and into a yard, 

An’ there’s steps that go down to the water. 


And out in the yard there’s a very old man 
Who’s painting a boat; an’ he says if he can— 
An’ when the boat’s finished—we'll go out to sea 
And bring home a fish that is biggerern me: 

An’ we'll go down the steps to the water. 


I'd like to be old and be painting a boat, 

And have on some whiskers, an’ not wear a coat, 

And live down a passage; "cos then I could play, 

And paddle, and climb up an’ down all the day 
On the steps that go down to the water. 
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TIPPERTY FUDGE 


Ev’RYTHING’s little an’ old an’ good, 

In my little house at the back of the wood. 
Nobody lives in the house but me, 

An’ Tipperty Fudge, an’ his Christmas-tree. 


You wouldn’t know it’s a house at all. 

You’d think it’s a hole in a tree by the wall ; 
It’s not very high-—an’ not very wide, 

An’ on’y a bit of me gets inside. 


Tipperty, Fudge is my clockerwork mouse, 
Creepin’ around an’ around in the house. 
All of his clockerwork’s broken, poor thing, 
So Tipperty has to be pulled by a string. 


He doesn’t like this—he’s shy—an’ so small, 
I ’tend not to notice the string at all. 
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Tipperty’s tree’s not a really tree, 

It’s on’y a picture of one, you see. 

An’ on it I draw all the things we like— 

A cheese, an’ a shilling, an’ matches to strike. 


We rub out the things we don’t want each day, 
An’ draw what we do want. An’ that’s the way 
Tipperty gets all the best things to eat. 

He comes runnin’ fast on his four little feet 


Whenever I call, ‘‘ I’m drawin’ a cheese ! ” 

He cries, in a wee voice, ‘‘ Give me some, please.” 
An’ while he’s eatin’ we sit an’ we talk. 

An’ then we go out in the wood for a walk. 


But when I’m away, my Tipperty mouse 
Will watch through the windows of my little 
house. : 


An’ Tipperty’s promised me truly, you see, 
‘That when I’m growed older as old can be, 
Still my little house, an’ him, an’ the tree, 
Will always be there—an’ waitin’ for me. 
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BRP HOLE iN PHEC CURTAIN 


SOMEONE’S torn the curtain, 
An’ I think it must be me. 
I climbed up to the window, 
And the curtain caught my knee. 
And then it wrapped my foot up, 
An’ J heard a hole, you see. 


Auntie’s sure to notice, 
’Cos it’s bigly as could be. 
She’s coming, I can hear her, 
Up the stairs to have her tea. 
I wish I was the bigly hole 
An’ bigly hole was me. 
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JANE AND EMILY JANE 


Janz’s lived with us a long, long time. 

But Emily Jane was new last week ; 
She’s come to help Jane do the work, 

An’ always has on boots that squeak. 
She laughs a lot, an’ tells me tales ; 

She’ll play at ’tending games, an’ crawl. 
An’ somehow I can tell her things 

I never told to Jane at all. 


Jane always tells me, “ Run along.” 
But Emily Jane says, “‘ Look here ! See ? ” 
An’ stops her work an’ makes a boat, 
Or folds a paper hat for me. 
Jane says it’s “ shockin’ waste of time.” 
But Emily Jane jus’ laughs again— 
An’ somehow I can tell her things 
I couldn’t never tell to Jane. 
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MY_ LITTLE GARDEN 


I’ve got a little garden, 
An’ it all belongs to me, 

But there’s nothin’ growin’ in it, 
Not as far as I can see. 

Although I’m always diggin’, 
An’ set it ev’ry day, 

I think a little wiggly worm 
Must eat it all away. 


Cos in my little garden 
There’s a lot of soil about, 
An’ this morning I was lookin’ 
An’ a wiggly worm creeped out ! 
But while I called to Daddy 
It went—an’ wouldn’t wait. 
An’ so I couldn’t catch it for 
To put it out the gate. 
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Jane says if she’d a garden 
She would have it set out fine, 
With beans, an’ peas, an’ nunnyons.. . 
An’ IJ don’t think she likes mine. 
But Daddy likes my garden, 
An’ Mother says it’s ‘ sweet,’ 
An’ Toby likes it ’cos it’s where 
He hides his bones of meat. 


A little boy I know of, 
He has got a garden too, 
An’ there’s lots of flowers in it, © 
Pink an’ white, an’ red an’ blue. 
But I’d rather have my garden. 
‘There’s nothin’ there to see, 
An’ nothin’ growin’ in it, but— 
It all belongs to me. 


FAIRY THINGS 


Tuere’s fairy things, 
An’ things that isn’t fairy ; 
An’ if you don’t Jook carefully to see 
You sometimes think that something isn’t fairy— 
An’ really it’s as fairy as can be. 


The fairy things 
Have all belonged to fairies 
Who’ve flowned away an’ 
left the things behind. 
Like Mother’s little thimble 
in her workbox, 
An’ Daddy’s watch—the 


one he lets me wind. 
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A fairy place 
Is where there’s been a fairy ; 
An’ when you’re there you always want to sing, 
Like in the little tool-shed in the garden— 
You feel as happy there as anything. 


The other things, 
The things that isn’t fairy, 
Are mizzerble, an’ things that you can’t bear, 
Like when you go in Aunt Priscilla’s parlour. 
You know there isn’t any fairies there ! 
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TIMOTHY JUPP 


I’m glad I am gooderern Timothy Jupp, 
He screams at whatever I do. 

An’ Timothy’s fatter an’ biggerern me— 
I don’t think he ought to, do you? ... 


He’s screamin’ again—’cos we each had a sweet, 
An’ somehow I’ve swallowed his too. 
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THE WOOELY SEAL 


I’m ’tending I’m a woolly mat. 
I’m lying on the floor 

‘Till some one comes an’ treads on me, 
Outside the parlour door. 


I’m ’tending that a nugly witch 
Has put a spell on me. 

Cos really I’m a little boy— 
I mean—lI used to be. 


I hope it’s Mother finds me first, 
An’ comes along this way. 

Her shoes tread very sof’ an’ light. 
1 wonder what she'll say ! 


I hope she’ll take an’ lay me down 
Beside her chair at tea. 

’Cos people might drop bits of cake © 
On woolly mats like me. 


I hope she’ll take . . . but ’sh ! Who’s this 


That’s coming up the stair ? 
A-clopty-clop ! It sounds like Jane ! 
But I don’t really care. 


Although I wist it wasn’t Jane— 
Her shoes tread awful hard .. . 
An’ ooh ! she sometimes picks up mats 
An’ beats them in the yard ! 


I think I’ll ’tend the nugly witch 
Has changed me back again. 
She wouldn’t like for me to stay 

An’ get trod on by Jane. 


erifeWatsdb— 
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BULTERCUP 


I’ve got a fairy in a box; 
I made her all myself. 
I always keep her safe away 


On Mother’s shelf. 


I thought of her an’ cut her out, 
But Mother sewed her up. 
An’ then I picked a name for her— 
It’s Buttercup. 


I mustn’t tell you what she’s like, 

She asked me not to say 
In case you tried to make her, if 
You knew the way. 


And then she’d not know 


which to be { 
i’ Lé 
If there were two of her, 4% 
you 'see. 
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DAISY 


Darsy lives inside the picture 
_ At the bottom of my plate. 

She can breave in bread-an’-milk though, 
If she hasn’t long to wait. 


When I eat my bread-an’-milk up, 
Eat up ev’ry little bit, 

There is Daisy, nearly drownded, 
Waiting underneath of it. 


Daddy says I must be punkshall 
Down to breakfast always, or 
Daisy might get really drownded 


And be gone for ever more ! 
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THE WAY TO GRANNY Siouse 


‘THERE are three ways to Granny’s house, 
An’ one way’s through the town, 

An’ one way’s by a path across 
The fields, up hill and down ; 

An’ one way’s down beside the stream, 
Where you can jump an’ shout, 

With waterflies, an’ little fish, 
An’ squeedgy mud about. 


We on’y go the town way when 
It’s on a special day. 
An’ when it doesn’t matter much 


We go the field-path way. 
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But when they ask which way I’d like 
As we are starting out, 

1 always choose the stream way, with 
‘The squeedgy mud about. 


But Granny says she doesn’t mind 
Whichever way I came. 

“So long as you have come,” she says, 
“ My dear, it’s all the same.” 


THROUGH THE PRICKLE HEDGE 


Wuize all the grown-up people sat an’ talked upon the lawn, 

We scrambled through the prickle hedge—and one of us got 
torn— 

And out into the lane we went, an’ passed the willow-tree, 


Aunt Matilda’s child’en, Mr Peter Dog, an’ me. 


We'd played about the garden all the kind of 
games we could, 
R And so we went along the lane an’ down into 
AURNS Ss 
SAY pet the wood. 
W\ 
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17 But jus’ as we had got inside an’ one of us 

looked round— 

A little girl we didn’t know had followed us, we 
found. 


Her hair was black an’ stragely, an’ her dress 
was old and worn, 


4 i iF And she on’y had one stocking on, and that was 


very torn. 
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4 And who she was, and where she came from, 

ane none of us could tell ; 

2) And when we stopped and stared at her, she 
stopped and stared as well. 


4 And one of Aunt Matilda’s child’en shouted : 
= vf, = Hullo, kidtly? 
IN But she never answered anything, but stood 
and stared, she did. 
And Aunt Matilda’s child’en said: “‘ Perhaps she is a witch ! 
Let’s make a fire and burn her, like they used to, in this 


ditch !” 

And they laughed an’ started picking sticks, an’ threw them 
in a pile, 

And kept on singing, “‘ Burn old Witch !” an’ shouting all 
the while. 


I whispered, ‘‘ Nota really fire? Ofcourse it’s on’y play ?” 
But they shouted, “ Yes, a really fire! Don’t let her run 
away!” 


Then she pulled a nugly face at us, and said: “* You’d better 
ad. 

My Mother is a Gipsy, and she’d be most awful mad. 

And if I call, she’ll hear me—she lives inside this wood.”’ 

And all of us were still at once and looked at where she stood. 


Aunt Matilda’s child’en whispered: “ Let us run away. 

We mustn’t talk to Gipsies—they’ll 
steal you if you stay.” 

But the little girl was watchin’, and 
she said: “Oh, no, you won’t— 

Or else Ill call—now what you 
going to give me if I don’t =” 
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And all of us were quiet again. Then something made a 
squeak— 

So we gave her some one’s brooch. An’ then we heard the 
bushes creak— 

And so she took a coat, a hat, an’ Mr Peter’s collar. 

“And now,” she said, ‘‘ you mustn’t tell. You promise— 
or I'll ’ollar.” 


Then Aunt Matilda’s child’en cried: ‘‘ It isn’t fair a bit !”” 

And snatched their things away an’ said: ‘‘ Come on, let’s 
run for it.” 

An’ all of us began to run as quickly as we could, 

And as we runned she started shouting, shouting through 
the wood. 


And some of us fell over—scrambled up, and 
on again— 

And the wood was full of creakings—but at last 
we found the lane. 

On’y some of us were cryin’, and we kept on S&P yPps4 
looking round ; 

But the Gipsies didn’t follow, and we couldn’t 
hear a sound, 


Till nearly home—we heard the grown-ups talking on the 
lawn ; 

So we scrambled through the prickle hedge—and two of us 
got torn— 

And out into the garden jus’ as quickly as could be, 

Aunt Matilda’s child’en, Mr Peter Dog, an’ me. 
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THE BOOT-MENDER 


’ You open the door, 
An’ the bell gives a ‘ ting.’ 
But it’s dark in the shop, 
An’ they don’t hear the ring, 
’Cos it’s all full of noise 
An’ a tapper-tap-tapping, 
An’ old Mr Glissens’s hammer is rapping. 


He’s terrible old ;. 
In a little black cap. 

An’ his head gives a nod 

As his hammer goes tap. 
An’ he looks up an’ says, 

‘A fine day for wet weather ! 
Ah-ha ! but the rain cannot get through my 
leather ! ” 
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He’s bendy an’ brown, 
An’ his eye’s twinkly-blue. 
He holds nails in his mouth 
While he hammers my shoe. 
Then he gets off his stool 
An’ around he comes hobberlin’. 
I’m frikened to look—he looks so like a goberlin. 


I b’lieve that he puts 
Magic nails in, you know, 
When he’s mendin’ my 
shoes, 
So I jus’ have to go 
Where my shoes want to walk ! - 
An’ I getinsuch muddles, 
"Cos one likes it dry an’ the 
other likes puddles. 


An’ sometimes the shoes 
Make me run down the lane, 
An’ won’t come back quick 
When they’re told to by 
Jane. 
I asplain it’s not me, 
But it’s ’cos Mr Glissens Oni 
Has put magic nails in—but Jane never listens. 
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CALLING FOR JILL 


WHEN me and Aunt Matilda’s child’en 
Call for Jill to play, 

Her Granny through the window 
Always calls to us to say, 

“Now, don’t tread on my pansy-beds ! 
You, there, with yellow socks ! ” 

‘Or, “ Careful there, you children !” 
An’ then on the pane she knocks. 
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An’ all of us are careful, 
As we don’t know what she’ll do ; 
’Cos some one told us she’s a witch— 
An’, jus’ in case it’s true, 
We rattle on the letter-box 
An’ run out quick—an’ wait— 
An’ don’t do what we oughtn’t 
Till we get outside the gate. 


ANDY ALWAYS KNOWS 


Anpy lives next door to us. 
(He’s thirteen an’ a bit.) 
Andy made a kite to fly, 
An’ tied some string to it. 
Yesterday we took it out on such a windy day, 
An’ all the string got muggled an’ the kite flew right 
away. 
Andy said he meant it to. 
He shouted, “* There it goes— 
It’s going all the way to China !” 
Andy always knows. 


Andy told me all about 
The things his kite would do 
When it got to China—and 
‘The China Emperor too. 
How the Emperor would say, “‘ Here’s Andy’s kite at 
last ! 
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A jolly decent kite it is to travel here so fast.” 
Andy said he didn’t mind 
‘The wind which way it blows, 
His kite was going straight to China. 
Andy always knows, 


Last night when I went to bed, 
I thought about the kite, 
An’ about the Emperor— 
’Cos Andy said I might. 
An’ IJ thought of how they’d see the kite, an’ all the fuss, 
An’ so I thought we’re lucky Andy lives next door to 
Sone ee 
But to-day, behind our hedge, 
It’s drefful—what I found— 
Andy’s kite—all in a puddle— 
Lying on the ground ! 


But Andy says, “ It’s quite all right. 

It got to China late last night. 

‘The Emperor saw the kite, he did, 

Then sent it back, you silly kid !” 
Andy always knows. 
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THE WINDOW MAN 


‘THE Window Man has been to-day 
An’ washed the windows clean. 
Jane says he’s done them lovely, but 

I wist he hadn’t been. 


The Window Man has rubbed the fog 
An’ smudgy marks away 

From off the little window on 
The landing where I play. 


An’ yesterday, when I was there 
An’ lookin’ through the glass, 

I thought I saw a bent old man 
Outside along the grass ! 
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He looked like he was beckernin’, 
An’ so I shook my head. 

“It’s rainin’, so I can’t come out 
An’ talk to you,” I said. 


At night he still was waitin’ there, 
An’ beckernin’ again. 

It felt all nice an’ frikenin’ 
‘To watch him through the pane. 


But now the window’s clean to-day. 
I wist I couldn’t see, 

It’s not a bent old man at all— 
It’s jus’ a bent old tree. 
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THE NUGEY Baby 


Tuere’s such a little nugly baby 
Living down the street. 
It lies an’ sucks its thumb at me, 
An’ stares an’ waves its feet. 
An’ Jane keeps tellin’ me, “* Now don’t— 
Or else you'll make it cry !” 
It’s sometimes awful hard to don’t; 
But still—I try. 


The nugly baby stretches out 
An’ tries to pull my hair. 
It hasn’t any hair itself, 
An’ so it isn’t fair ! 
But Jane keeps sayin’, “‘ Let it, then ! 
It’s such a darling mite.” 
It hasn’t any teeth as well ; 
But it can bite ! 
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It’s such a little nugly baby 
Living down the street. 
An’ yet when Mother sees it pass 
She says, ‘‘ The little sweet |” 
An’ watches through the window till 
‘The baby’s gone to tea. 
An’ then I pull her dress for her 
‘To see here’s me. 
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PEAYING MUSIC 


Ar evenin’ time, before the lights are lit, 
I often leave my toys and go an’ sit 
To hear while Mother’s playin’ ; 
‘The music makes me feel so quiet an’ still, 
I like to think an’ ’tend about it till 
I find out what it’s sayin’. 


And sometimes it will laugh an’ sing an’ jump, 
And make me want to swing my legs an’ thump. 
And sometimes it is sighin’, 
And Mother plays it sof’ an’ sad an’ slow, 
Because she says, it does remind her so 
Of little child’en cryin’, 


And when I look up at the door I see 
There’s Daddy standing watchin’ her an’ me, 
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PLAYIN MUSIC 
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TOFFEE 


ANN Jupp had a birthday, 

An’ asked me to tea. 

‘There was cakes, an’ Ann Jupp, 
An’ Tim Jupp, an’ me. 


An’ then we made toffee, 
An’ hardly could wait 
To boil it an’ let it 

~ Get cool on a plate. 


“Who'll scrape round the 
saucepan ? 
I ought to,” said Ann. 
But all of us wanted 
To scrape out the pan. 
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Ann Jupp said, ‘‘ Let’s race down 
‘The garden—out there— 
And which of us wins 

Scrapes the saucepan. That’s fair !” 


‘Tim Jupp stayed behind when 

‘The race was beginned— 

So me an’ Ann Jupp raced— 
An’ Ann Jupp she winned. 


But when we got back 
‘To the house, me an’ Ann, 
‘There wasn’t no toffee 

‘To scrape from the pan. 


An’ Tim said to Ann Jupp, 
** Well, who winned the race ? ”’ 
An’ he’d got bits of toffee 

Stuck all on his face ! 
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THE SUNSET. GARDEN 


I can see from the window a little brown house, 
And the garden goes up to the top of the hill. 

And the sun comes each day, 

And slips down away 
At the end of the garden an’ sleeps there . . . until 
The daylight comes climbing up over the hill. 


I do wish I lived in the little brown house, 
Then at night I'd go out to the garden, an’ creep 
Up... -uUps... < then d’dstop, 
Ar lean over the top, 
At the end of the garden, an’ so I could peep 
And see what the sun looks like when it’s asleep. 


FOUR LITTLE KNOBS ON MY BEDPOSTS 


Four little knobs on my bedposts ! 
Ar’ each one is golden an’ bright, 
Like a looking-glass ball, 
So’s you see in them all 
The nurs’ry an’ night-light alight. 


Four little knobs on my bedposts ! 
An’ in them you see somethin’ white. 
It’s the quilt—an’ there’s me, 
All growed down teeny wee, 
Lying tucked up in bed for the night. 


Four little knobs on my bedposts ! 
Ar’ look ! I am wavin’ my hand. 
An’ four of me’s wave 
Back the wave that I gave ; 
An’ then I stand up—an’ fey stand ! 


Four little knobs on my bedposts ! . . . 
But one of them’s falled on the floor ! 
Oh, I wish I could see 
In that one if the me 
Is doing the same as before ! 
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Three little knobs on my bedposts ! 
I know what the other will do ! 
‘The me in it said 
It’s not goin’ to bed, 
An’ tells me I’m not to go too ! 


Three little knobs on my bedposts | 
But me and the knob on the ground, 
We are runnin’ away. _ 
An’ we’re going to play 
An’ hide where we’ll never be found ! 


Four little knobs on my bedposts ! 
Four little knobs on again. 

In them all you can see, 

Back in bed, there is me. . . 
Oh, I do wish we hadn’t got fone ! 
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| BLUESCUREAINS 


Brive Curtains, 
Blue Curtains, 
You can’t get away, 
Though the wind rushes by an’ says, “‘ Do come and play |” 
You fling yourselves out, and you tug all your might— 
But the curtain rod’s got you an’ pulls you back tight : 
It’s no good you twisting, 


And twirling, 


| And trying, 

And flapping an’ flying, 
There’s sun on the grass and the window is wide— 
| What a shame you are tied ! 


/ Blue Curtains, 
Blue Curtains, 
The wind goes away, 
And then you come in and hang quiet and stay. 
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Until all at once the wind comes back again 
An’ sweeps past the window an’ off up the lane. . . 
And there you go—twisting, 
And twirling, 
And trying, 
And flapping an’ flying. 
I’m ever so sorry—it’s hurting you so 
You’re longing to go. 


Blue Curtains, 
I’m coming, 
I’m up on the sill. 
I must let you go—jus’ a minute—keep still. 
Ah! now you are loose! Here’s the wind come to 
playnnsts 
He’s got you . . . you’re flying away an’ away; 
I watch you go twirling, 
And twisting, 
And curling, 
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And waving an’ whirling. 
It’s lovely to see you out there when you’re free. 
How glad you must be ! 


Blue Curtains, 
I’m leaning 
Out here in the sun. . .. 
But, oh, here is Jane, who says, “‘ What have you done ?” 
I tell her it’s ’cos I was sorry for you— 
But she’s angry and can’t understand what I do. 
And so she goes flurry, 
And worry, 
And scurry, 
Downstairs in a hurry, 
; To catch you and bring you indoors here again. 
Do fly down the lane ! 


She’s coming, 
She’s coming, 
Oh, do get away ! 
Blue Curtains, don’t wait for a minute to play. 
Oh, dear ! the wind’s stopped and you turn round and round, 
And slowly an’ slowly you float to the ground. 
It’s no good you twisting, 
And twirling, 
And trying, 
And flapping an’ flying. 
For Jane’s got you tight and is bringing you in— 
I knew she would win. 
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THE GINGERBREAD MAN 


He’s little an’ flat, with sad, curranty eyes. 
He falled from the shelf, you see, 
An’ nobody saw him there, under the buns, 
In the cake-shop window—’cept me. 
I nearly went past, but I came back again— 
An’ he looked at me mizzerble, through the glass pane. 


I went in an’ bought him—a penny he cost. 
The girl in the shop she said : 
“Well, J wouldn’t have him—he’s stale and he’s old. 
Have a cake with cream on instead ? 
He got in the window, I think, by mistake ! ”’ 
But I said I would have him—an’ not have the cake. 


I carried him home, an’ I made him a house 
Inside a nice cocoa tin. 
It stands by my bed, an’ I knock on his door, 
An’ he cries out quickly, ‘‘ Come in.” 
I can’t go inside ’cos the tin is too small, 
So he always comes out when I knock an’ I call. 
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He’s little an’ flat, an’ he’s specially old. 
His name it is Mr Jim. 
An’ somehow I feel that I never could bear 
Anyone to be crool to him, 
An’ him to be frikened. . . . He’s such a small size, 
An’ he looks at me sad, with such curranty eyes ! 
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We've got a dog called Toby, 
An’ though he’s full of noise, 

Jane never tells him “ Don’t!” the way 
She does to little boys. 


When Toby gets all muddy 
An’ then comes in to tea, 

Jane never makes him wash his face 
An’ hands—like she makes me. 


An’ Toby tears her apron— 
But Jane she doesn’t mind. 
She on’y smiles . . . I never knowed 


‘That Jane could be so kind. 


WHEN @DADDY WAS ILL 


‘Tue doctor came when Daddy was ill, 
An’ all in the house was quiet an’ still. 
An’ nobody came to fetch me to bed— 
I sat on the stairs to wait instead. 
An’ Jane kept creepin’ about on her toes, 
An’ blowin’ her nose. 


An’ through the bannisters I could peep 
An’ watch her . . . an’ then—I falled asleep. 
An’ then I woke up, an’ Mother was there 
Sittin’ beside me on the stair. 
She kissed me gently, an’ stroked my head. 
‘““ My baby ! ” she said. 


Then Mother took me on to her knee, 
An’ held me tighter as tight can be. 
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‘““My baby, my baby, what should we do,” 
Mother kept sayin’, “‘ just me and you ? ” 
An’ then she listened—a door went click. 
Ar’ she ran upstairs quick. 


‘The doctor went away in a while. 
Then Mother came beckernin’—with a smile— 
An’ her face was wet. ‘‘ Dear—off to bed. 
Daddy is going to get better,” she said. 
“Oh, Baby, Baby—it’s really true— 
Daddy—and me—and you !” 
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THE MAGIC DOOR 


It’s down in the wood where the blackberries grow, 
In a high wooden wall, 
An’ it’s ever so small, 
I could on’y jus’ do it, 
When squeezing in through it, 
And that’s when I found it—a long time ago. 


It looks like a hole where the wood’s broken through, 
But it’s really a door, 
And you crawl in before 
‘There’s anyone sees you ; 
And, though it does squeeze you, 
You must get in quickly whatever you do. 


It’s part of the magic you mustn’t be seen, 
And when you’re inside 
You sit and you hide 
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In the tall rustly grasses 
While somebody passes 
Outside in the wood where just now you have been. 


An’ then you get up and you go round a tree 
To the magic green pond, 
And a little beyond 
Where there’s whispers and creeping, 
And jus’ as you’re peeping 
It’s suddenly quiet—an’ there’s nothing to see. 


Then something goes creak by the Grey Wishing 


Stone, 


And you think you'll go back as you feel so alone. . . . 


But that’s when I found it—a long time ago— 
An’ now I’ve grown more 
I can’t get through the door, 
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THE DIM-DUMPYS 


Two old ladies pass our gate 
Evry mornin’, dressed in brown. 
One goes walkin’—dimpty-dump— 
An’ wheels the other up an’ down 
In a Bath chair with a hood, 
Which they put up when there’s rain. 
An’ as the Miss Dim-Dumpys pass 


‘They wave—an’ I wave back again. 


When I met them in the street 
Miss Dim-Dumpy in the chair 
Blinked her eyes at me, an’ said, 
** Here he is then, I declare ! 
Shall he come to tea with us? 
Let us ask his mother, eh ? ” 
So her sister came an’ asked, 
An’ Mother took me there one day. 


Miss Dim-Dumpy in her house 
Lies upon a couch—quite flat. 
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There’s a picture on the wall, 

An’ she said, ‘‘ Now look at that.” 
Mother said, ‘‘ How young an’ fresh ! 
Who is she ?—I’d like to know.” 
Miss Dim-Dumpy blinked an’ said, 
“* Me—near sixty years ago!” 


An’ her sister made a cake 
Which we had to have for tea. 

An’ she cut a great big slice 
Specially, she said, for me. 

But the cake was burnt all black. 
I tried—I couldn’t eat it, 

though. 

I hid it down my jersey neck. 

I wist it hadn’t tickled so ! 


Miss Dim-Dumpy singed a song, 
‘Till her sister made her stop, 
’Case she tired herself too much, 
Reaching notes that’s high on top. 
An’ the song she singed was called, 
“ Buy a broom, my lady, buy ! ” 
Mother says she singed so old 
An’ tired—it made her want to cry. 


‘Two old ladies pass our gate 
Ev’ry mornin’, dressed in brown. 
One goes yal nop aaa 
An’ wheels the other up an’ down 
In a Bath chair with a hood, 
Which they put up when there’s rain. 
An’ as the Miss Dim-Dumpys pass 
They wave—an’ I wave back again. 
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A GOOD IDEA 


’Cos Pussy’s turned her back to me 
They say it’s goin’ to rain, 

An’ though I turn her round about 
She turns her back again. 


I want it to be fine to-day, 
An’ so I think I'll creep 
And sit the other side of her 
While she is fast asleep. 


AUNT-PRISGIEEA 


Wuen Aunt Priscilla comes to tea 

‘They always send an’ call for me 
‘To “ come this minute.” 

I run away and hide, but though 

I’ve hid in every place I know, 
‘They find me in it. 


They pull me out an’ scold me then, 
And take me to the parlour when 
I’m brushed an’ proper. 
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And Aunt Priscilla’s there in black, 
And pats my head an’ jerks it back ; 
I wish they'd stop her. 


She sez, “* And how is It to-day ? ” 

And, “‘ Will it kiss its Auntie, eh ? 
Why, it’s been crying !” 

And though I sez I never cries, 

She dabs her hanky in me eyes, 
And sez I’m trying. 


She thinks I’m such a “ restless child.” 

An’ Mother’s always much too mild 
With me, she guesses. 

And then she sez that she was good 

When she was young, and never stood 
On people’s dresses. 


She frowns an’ pushes me away 
And rubs her skirt, and sez a day 
With me would kill her ; 
Her frownin’ makes me cold an’ hot— 
And, oh, I wish I hadn’t got 
An Aunt Priscilla. 


She’s come this afternoon to tea; 
I’ve found a box the size of me; 
I’m hidin’ in it. 
They’re callin’ near . . . an’ nearei still. 
They'll find me out—I know they will 
In half a minute. 
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THE LITTLE PATH ioe 


I rounp a little path to-day, 
All squeedged among the trees. 
‘The grass about it growed so high 
It reached up to my knees. 
An’ when I pushed the grass away 
The little path was there ! 
It didn’t go along for far, 
Or lead to anywhere. 


But I liked walking round an’ round, 
Along the little path I found. 


I found a little path to-day. 
It’s hid away, you see, 
So’s nobody can tread on it, 
Asceptin’ on’y me. 
It’s very small, an’ nearly lost— 
I wonder if it minds 
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To be alone when night-time comes 
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An’ Jane pulls down the blinds ? 


I think [’ll put a little light 


Beside the window-pane to-night. 
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PETER BOEEIN S3Can DEE 


I 


In the house across the way, 
At ten o’clock each night, 

In the toppest window there 
Will come a little light. 


I know azackly what it is. 
It’s Peter Bollin’s candle, 
Carried in a little jug 
‘That hasn’t got a handle. 


Peter Bollin goes to bed 
Ev’ry night at ten. 

Climbs up forty-seven stairs 
From his kitchen then. 


I know azackly ’bout the stairs, 
Ar’ how they do remind him 
That he’s forty-seven too. 
An’ they creak behind him. 
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HERE'S THE SHADOWS COME AGAIN ! 


Peter Bollin telled me this 
When I went to tea: 

“Tf you wake at ten,” he sald, 
“Then you think of me. 


You’ll know azackly what it is, 
So don’t get frikened feelin’— 
’Cos Peter Bollin’s candle-light 
Is dancing on your ceilin’.” 
Peter Bollin says his light 
Makes the shadows fly. 
So I lie awake an’ watch, 
Watch them runnin’ by. 


I know azackly what it is 

Lights the room, an’ wakes them. 
But the shadows never guess 

What it is that makes them. 


When I wake 
In the dark, 
An’ the clock’s 
Striking—hark ! 

Ten o’clock ! Ten o’clock ! 
What’s that on the ceiling ? 

Here comes Peter Bollin’s light 
Stealing. .. stealing =<. stealingweas es 
‘Through the bedroom window-pane..- 
Here’s the shadows come again ! 


But they doesn’t friken me. 
Peter Bollin’s ’splained them all, you see. 
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3 
‘There’s the little shadow 
‘That sits beside the door. 
Very small an’ bunchy. 
What’s it shiv’ring for ? 
I wonder if it feels the draught 
That blows along the floor ? 


When I sit up quick to see 
‘It shivers all the more, 
Like as if it’s frikened 
All alone beside the door. 
An’ I ’speks it’s saying, 
** Oh, whoever can that be ! ”” 


Don’t be frikened, little shadow. 
Look ! It’s on’y me ! 


4 
Three little shadows dancing, dancing, 
High up in the corner on the wall. 
‘They’re in such a hurry, 
Always make me worry 
’Cos they’re up so high—an’ they might fall. 


Three little shadows dancing, dancing. 
Jus’ beneath them—waitin’—on the wall, 
I can see another 
Shadow. It’s their mother— 
Holdin’ out her arms to catch them all. 


5 
‘The shadow with ears, 
That’s like a bunny, 
Makes me laugh, ’cos 
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It looks so funny. 
It makes me laugh—an’ J laugh again, 
’Cos, somehow, the nose bit’s jus’ like Jane ! 


6 


A drefful long shadow is Spidery ‘Tim. 
There isn’t a start or a finish to him. 
He goes ’cross the ceiling 
An’ right down the wall, 
An’ under the bed— 
He’s so dreffully tall ! 


An’ under the bed, in a corner I knows, 
There’s a teeny wee hole—and that’s where he 
goes. 
His mother keeps wishin’ 
Her house weren’t so small, 
’Cos on’y a bit of Tim 
Gets in at all ! 
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Grumperty, thumperty, bumperty shadow, 
Like an old man with a stick. 

Mind ! little clock on the mantelpiece—mind ! 
He’s standin’ behind you. Quick ! 

There ! On the wall! An’ he’s got in his hand 
A bumperty, thumperty stick. 

Aren’t you afraid of him hittin’ you? Look ! 
Isn’t it heavy an’ thick ! 


““On’y a shadow,” says my little clock. 
“Tm not afraid of his stick ! tick ! stick ! tick ! 
Mick: 
Tick ! 
Tick! 
ick” 
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An’ that is how the shadows come 
At ten o’clock each night ; 

In the house across the way 
There comes the little light— 


An’ I know azackly what it is. 
It’s Peter Bollin’s candle, 
Carried in a little jug 
That hasn’t got a handle. 
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THE BABY NEXT -DOOR 


Tue baby next door’s got a lot of aunts 
That play with it on the grass. 

But Emily Jane says “ poor little mite,” 
Whenever she sees it pass ; 

An’ leaves off scrubbing the steps to watch, 
Then, looking at me, she’ll say, 

‘Well, you are a fortunate kid, you are ! ” 
Then she goes on scrubbing away. 


The baby next door’s got a lot of toys— 
A dolls’ house, a spade and pail. . . . 

An’ Emily Jane bought two dollies’ sets 
For tea—at the toyshop sale. 

She’s given the next-door baby one, 
But said, “ You’re a lucky kid,” 

So gave me the set with the broken cup 
And the teapot without a lid. 
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The baby next door’s got a lot of things 
‘That Mother can’t buy for me. 
But Emily Jane says “‘ poor little mite,” 
And watches at night to see 
The flickery nurs’ry light next door 
‘That shines through the window-pane. 
“They’ve gone out and left it again—alone. . . . 


It’s crying,” says Emily Jane. 


Then turns her head quick. “‘ There oughtn’t to Le 
A kid with no mother,” she says to me. 
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RUNNING AWAY 


Wuen I went to stay with Aunt Priscilla for a day, 
She was cross, an’ kept on “ Don’t !”’an’ so I runned 
away. 
Through the door, an’ out the gate, an’ down the road 
| runned. 
An’ that’s how it begun’d. 


-I went along, an’ I went along, 
An’ what do you think I found ? 
A little wood—with crackly leaves 
About upon the ground. 
An’ when the wind came through the wood 
It blew them round an’ round. 
An’ I begun’d to laugh an’ shout, 
An’ chase the crackly leaves about. 


Then I went along, an’ I went along, 
An’ along a little more. 

An’ then I found a ’normous wall, 
An’ then a teeny door 
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That led into a garden which 
I’d never seen before. 
An’ I crept in an’ went an’ hid 
Behind a hollyhock, I did. 


An’ a boy came out, an’ he came along, 
An’ he brought along some toys. 
He had a bow an’ arrow, an’ 
He crawled, an’ made a noise, 
An’ called out he was Injun—huntin’ 
White man’s little boys. 
An’ IJ was frikened then to stay, 
So crouched down quiet—then 
crept away. 


Then I went along, an’ I went along, 
An’ then through a hedge I got, 
And found a little dog I knew 
Who barked a rather lot. 
An’ so I squeedged inside a fence. 
An’ it was drefful hot ! 
An’ I would so have liked a drink. ... 
But then I found—what do you think ? 


I’d come along, an’ around along. 
An’ I was back again 
In Aunt Priscilla’s garden, an’ 
I knew I’d have to ’splain, 
’Cos she was standin’ lookin’ 
At me through the window-pane. 
So I went in, an’ she said, “‘ Well ? ” 
““T runned away,” I had to tell. 
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Aunt Priscilla was so cross. “ I don’t know how you can 
Be such a naughty child ! ” she said. 
“ And don’t say runned—say ran. 
Now run upstairs and wash your hands.” 
An’ that’s how she begun’d. 


So up the stairs I runned. 


_ 


TELLING FAIRY TALES 


WueEn Mother tells me fairy tales 
(She tells me one each night) 
She puts in all the little bits, 
An’ always tells them right. 
The tales I like the best of all 
She tells me lots of times— 
Like how Jack’s bean-stalk grows an’ grows, 
An’ up the stalk he climbs ! 


She makes the proper voices for 
The story of Three Bears. 
_An’ taps her foot like Cinderella 
Runnin’ down the stairs. 
An’ when about the story of 

Dick Whittington she tells, 
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We always push the window up 
An’ listen for Bow bells ! 


When Daddy tells a fairy tale 
He doesn’t make it long. 

He leaves out all the little bits, 
An’ always tells it wrong. 
An’ so I have to ’member him 

To say it right, you see ; 
An’ tell him how it really goes, 
So’s he can tell it me. 
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CHERRY-STONES 


I’ve got seven cherry-stones on my plate, 
_ Tinker, tailor—what am I to be? 
Soldier, sailor, rich man, poor man, 
Seven is the beggar man—an’ that’s me ! 


I’ll be a beggar man, 
Poor old beggar man 
All in rags ! 
Beggin’ away 
Every day. 
Nothin’ to eat. 
Out in the street 
Jus’ by the station steps I’ll stand, 
Holdin’ an ole tin cup in my hand. 
P’r’aps a rich lady—like they do— 
Will come an’ say, “ Here’s a fortune for you, 
Poor old beggar man 


All in rags |” 
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But when I tell Jane, she says, “ Oh, 

What’s that ? Goodness me !_ Don’t you know 

If you beg for pennies in an ole tin cup 

A big, fat p’leeceman will come and lock you up !” 


Dll have jus’ a few cherries more, I think. 
Fifteen cherries—now what shall I be ? 

Tinker . . . soldier . . . rich man, poor man. . . . 
Ooh ! It’s come to beggar man again for me ! 
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PLAYIN AT SCHOOLS 


Jixv’s a little girl I know, 
Always playin’ ‘ schools.’ 

She’s the teacher—with a cane— 
Who scolds—an’ makes up rules. 


Puts her mother’s glasses on. 
“* Now then, boy,” she'll say, 

““What’s the matter?’ An’ she’s cross 
If I don’t want to play. 


Jill says it’s a lovely game. 
But—she isn’t me. 

I’m the one who goes to school 
An’ gets the cane, you see. 
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VERY PERLICRER Ei. 


JANE says she’s most pertickerler 
About the clothes she buys, 
An’ all her things is plain but good, 
’Cos cheap things isn’t wise. 
But Emily Jane she laughs an’ says, 
“T like things gay and bright. 
And I don’t care how cheap they are— 
They'll do for me all right.” 


Jane says she’s most pertickerler 

About the things she eats, 

She won’t have drefful foreign stuff, 

But on’y English meats. 
But Emily Jane she laughs an’ says, 
““My ! What a taste you’ve got ! 
I’m not a bit pertickerler 
So long as there’s a lot !” 
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Jane says she’s most pertickerler 
About what child’en do, 
An’ thinks they should be nice an’ quiet, 
An’ have a clean face too. 
But Emily Jane she laughs an’ says, 
** A bit of noise don’t hurt. 
And if the kid’s a happy face, 
Well—what’s a bit of dirt ! ” 
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THE DANCING TREE 


Tuere’s a tree that looks like a lady dancing, 
Out in the field at the end of the lane. 
White little flowers her dress is made of. 
I sit an’ watch through the window-pane. . 
An’ when the wind blows I can see her dancing, 
‘This way, an’ that way, an’ this way again. 


An’ I b’lieve last night she was out there dancing, 
Dancing at bedtime—along down the lane ; 
*Cos it was wet—an’ I heard her footsteps, 0 
Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat ! through the rain. £ i hf 
oe 
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An’ under the window I heard her bes Seles 


dancing. 
But—I didn’t look through the win- “i 
dow-pane ! ox iA 
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ALONE WITH JANE 


I po so wish a nugly witch 
Would fly across the town, 
An’ put a magic spell on Jane, 
se An’ make her all squeedged down, 


)% ‘Till she was on’y jus’ as big 
y As I am—for to-day. 
An’ then p’r’aps Jane would 
smile at me, 
An’ ’member how to play. 
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GOBERLINS’ LANTERNS 


Ir’s dark outside—but I can see 
A big red glow beside the hill ; 

‘The man who makes the horses’ shoes 
Goes hammer, hammer, hammer still. 


And sparks fly out up in the air, 
And fall away into the night ; 
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But as they’re falling, one by one 
‘They vanish, suddenly, from sight. 


I think there’s Goberlins in the wood 

_ Must pass at night an’ catch each spark 
‘To put inside their lanterns when 

‘They’re hobblin’ homewards in the dark. 
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THE SQUEAKY SHOES 


Tuere’s Aunt Matilda’s child’en, 
And they’re playin’ hide-an’-seek, 

But they sez I mustn’t join them 
’Cos I’ve got on shoes that squeak. 


An’ when you’re playin’ hidin’ 
You must never make a sound, 
Or theyll creep along an’ hear you, 
And you’re certain to be found. 


They said, ‘“‘ Put on your slippers, 
Come along, an’ hide away.” 

But I said I’d keep my shoes on 
Or I wouldn’t go an’ play. 


So they’ve gone to play without me. 
‘They can jus’ do what they choose. 
Cos I had them new this morning 
I shall sit an’ wear my shoes. 
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IN THE WATCHMAKER’S WINDOW 


Tuere’s a little silver dog, 
With a little silver clock 
On the middle of his back, 
An’ he goes tick, tock ! 
An’ his tongue goes in an’ out, 
Like as if as he was licking, 
Tick, tock ! 
Tick, tock ! 
All the time the clock is ticking. 


An’ Mother says she’d like the dog 
‘That’s made into a clock. 
It seems to her so friendly, 
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With its hurrying tick, tock ! 
An’ with it on the mantelshelf 
She'd never feel all by herself. 


y 


But Daddy doesn’t want the clock. 


ee says it wouldn’t do— 


pr 


ks in such a hurry 
tt would make him hi UITY too. 
He'd never catch his train no more, 


a) > . ~ 
But always catch the one before. 
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THE REASON 


Wuen I was naughty an’ sent up to bed, 
And wouldn’t go up—I was growing, I said, 
Too kg to be sent—Mother jus’ shook her head ; 
It’s cur’ous, she didn’t believe that I was, 
And didn’t do like what I thought she would, ’cos 
She sent me upstairs to bed. 


When I was naughty an’ sent up to bed, 
And somehow I cried on the stairway an’ said 
I was on’y jus’ Little, then Mother, instead, 
Came suddenly to me with arms open wide ; 
Her eyes were all shiny; “ Jus’ little,” she cried, 
An’ carried me down from bed. 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER 


Tue organ-grinder came along 

An’ smiled with all his teeth at me 
When I was near the garden-gate— 
Jus’ by the crooked apple-tree. 


An’ then he played a little tune, 

An’ winked one eye, an’ laughed, an’ said, 
““T got asecret. I tell you.” 

Then winked again, an’ shook his head. 


“* 1’m not an organ-grinder man,” 

He said, “* I’m really in disguise. 

And really truly I’m a prince ! 

Ah ha! That makes you feel surprise !.” 


An’ then he played another tune. 

““T have my palace up the lane,” 

He said, “ You pass the grocer’s shop— 
An’ then you turn—then turn again. 
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“« And I am always happy there— 

For some one wants what I can bring. 
‘The little lords and ladies come, 

And while I play they dance and sing.” 


An’ then he played another tune. 

He said, “ And now I say good-day.” 
An’ smiled again with all his teeth, 
An’ waved his hand, an’ went away. 


I runned indoors to Emily Jane, 
An’ told her, an’ she said to me, 
“ All right—you let me get my hat— 
And ll come out with you and see.” 


So Emily Jane an’ me went out, 

_ An’ through the gate, an’ up the lane, 
An’ passed the little grocer’s shop, 

An’ then we turned—then turned again. 


An’ there we saw the organ-man, 

An’ he was playin’ very loud. 

There wasn’t lords an’ ladies though— 
Jus’ ragged child’en, in a crowd. 


An’ some of them had got no shoes, 
An’ got no stockings on their feet. 
But when he made the organ play 
‘They laughed an’ danced about the street. 


‘There wasn’t any palace there 
For me an’ Emily Jane to see, 
An’ so we came back home again. 
An’ Emily Jane she said to me, 
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“*T shouldn’t mind if I was you. 
Although the palace weren’t in sight, 
It couldn’t have been far away, 
Because—he 7s a prince all right. 


‘“ He stopped to play a little tune 
For all those ragged kids to hear. 
And that is always what they do— 
The princes in disguise, my dear.” 
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TAKING NO NOTICE 


‘Tue next-door baby watches us 
When me an’ Andy play. 
It sits inside a pram beside 
Its garden-gate each day. 
Though Andy’s biggerer than me 
He'll let me play a while, 
But Andy takes no notice 
When he sees the baby smile. 


‘The next-door baby watches us— 
An’ Andy is a train ; 

He lets me be the whistle while 
He shunts along the lane. 

He says, “‘ It’s only silly kids 
Who play with babies, see ? ”” 

An’ so I take no notice 

When the baby smiles at me. 
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But yesterday my Mother came— 
’Cos Andy said she could— 

To watch him climb a ’normous tree 
‘That’s growin’ by the wood. 

But when he’d nearly reached the top 
She turned an’ waved her hand ! 

She wasn’t watchin’ Andy ! 

An’ we couldn’t understand. . . . 


’Cos when we looked where Mother looked 
The on’y thing to see 
Was jus’ the next-door baby 


Smilin’ there at her an’ me ! 
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THE THINGS 17hIKE 


I pon’r like big an’ ’normous things ; 
You can’t see what’s on top. 

I don’t like drefful rushing things 
‘That nobody can stop. 


I like the little teeny things 
I pick up in my hand. 

An’ things that’s slow an’ wait for me, 
An’ seem to understand, 


KER-LICKER-LEE-UM ! 


Wuen Mother was a little girl 
She had some yellow frocks. 
They’re sewn into a patchwork quilt 
An’ kept inside a box 
Which has a ’normous key that 
makes 
A noise when it unlocks : 
Ker-licker-lee-um ! 


The quilt is made from bits of things 
‘That people used to wear. 
An’ Mother tells me tales about 
‘The diff’rent bits that’s there, 
An’ how a bit was Grandma’s dress, 
An’ one bit Grandpa’s chair. 
The pink bit’s Aunt Matilda, 
An’ the blue is Uncle John. 
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An’ Mother’s nursery curtain’s there 
With half the pattern gone. . . . 
But best of all I like the bits 
That Mother once had on. 


An’ Mother says on to the quilt 
She’ll sew a bit of me, 

So’s when I’m big she’ll always have 
The bit I used to be 

Shut safe an’ tight inside the box 
An’ locked up with the key: 


Ker-licker-lee-um ! 
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AUNT-{IMATIEDA’S -CHIVD AN 


My Aunt Matilda’s child’en’s growed 
So awful big an’ tall, 

They ’tend they cannot see me 
Becos I am so small. 

I’m frikened, sometimes, when they ’tend 
I isn’t there at all! 


They laugh, an’ sit about on chairs, 
But don’t lie on the floor 

An’ play at bein’ rabbits 
‘The way they did before. 

An’ Mother says they go to school— 
‘That’s why they’ve growed up more. 


It isn’t fair to go to school 
An’ then go out to tea 

An’ laugh becos I’m littler. 
It isn’t fair, you see, 

Becos there’s more of them to grow, 
An’ on’y one of me. 
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OUT-OF-THE-WORLD 


Wuen Mother is tired or worried or sad 
She slips away an’ down the garden 
Into a place of cool, green trees, 
Where always, she says, there’s a tiny breeze 
Whisperin’ up in the tree-tops. 
And always it makes her quiet and glad, 
And she sits an’ thinks, an’ she feels she’s somewhere 
Out of the World an’ looking on, 
Watching the things that are passing—and gone. . . 


And she says she can see such a lot doesn’t matter ; 
So she leaves all her worries there under a tree. 
And the things that do matter she puts in her heart, 
And comes back to the World and to Daddy an’ me. 
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As GOOD: AS-GOED 


I wonper what it’s like 
To be as good as gold. 

Cos that’s how good I ought to be, 
I’m always bein’ told. 

I'd like to be like gold, 


Jus’ once—jus’ so’s to see. 


I wonder what would gold be like 
If gold was good as me ! 
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SQUEEDGING THROUGH THE CRACK 


Tue milkman knows a little boy 
Who won’t have milk to drink, 
An’ so he’s got most drefful thin, 
‘That zow—what do you think ?— 
Whenever he goes in or out 
The front door or the back 
He doesn’t have to open it— 
He squeedges through the crack ! 
It’s ’cos he never drinked his milk 
He’s got so thin, you see. 
The milkman says he’d drink his milk, 
He would, if he was me. 


But I should like to squeedge out through 
The crack of our front door. 

So now I’m goin’ to hide my milk 
An’ not drink any more. 
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SNOWMAN 
I’m ’tendin’ I’m a snowman 
(Like the picture in my book). 
I’ve stood out here a long, long time— 
But no one’s come to look. 
It must be nearly tea-time now, 
bs ? . ’ 
Cos toast an’ things I’ve smelt. . . . 


I’m tired of no one seeing me— 
J think [ll ’tend to melt. 
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YELLOW_LANTERNS 


‘THEY’ VE got a garden-party out 
Across the way to-night, 
An’ little yellow lanterns in 
The trees are all alight. 
I’ve watched them from the window, 
Shining goldeny an’ bright— 
An’ I wist I had a little yellow lantern. 


But Mother shaked her head, an’ said 
The lantern’s on’y made 
Of paper, an’ might catch alight 
An’ burn me, she’s afraid. 
An’ so she singed a song to me, 
An’ “ Ride-a-horse ” we played— 
But I wist I had a little yellow lantern. 
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‘Then Daddy let me wind his watch, 
An’ gived me piggy-back, 
An’ showed me how to hold two nuts 
An’ make them both go crack. 
An’ Aunt Priscilla said that what 
I want is one hard smack. . . . 
But I don’t—I want a little yellow lantern 
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‘Tim an’ Ann Jupp had a secret, 

About Father Christmas, you see. 
‘They whispered an’ whispered together, 
An’ they wouldn’t tell it to me. 


Yesterday, when they were whisp’ring, 
I heard them, as plain as could be. 

I know what it is now that’s secret . . . 
But I wist they would ¢e// it to me. 
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MAKING FACES 


I LIKE to make a nugly face, 
An’ blow my cheeks out wide, 

Or pull my face down long an’ thin, rs 
Or squeedge it up one side. 


But Daddy says it’s very rude 
To make a nugly face, 

Cos no one likes to look at things 
‘That’s squeedged all out of place. 


I asked him would it be as rude 
If people /tked to see 
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A nugly face? And Daddy said, 
“Well, p’r’aps it wouldn’t be.” 


I like to see a nugly face— 
An’ so from Mother’s shelf 
I take her little looking-glass 


An’ make one at myself. 
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In the station waiting-room 
‘There is an old brown chair. 
It always looks so lonely 
By itself—jus’ waitin’ there. 
An’ no one seems to notice it 
Alone against the wall. 
I don’t believe there’s anybody 
Uses it at all. 
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In the room, jus’ by the door, 
It stands an’ watches through, 
‘To see if some one’s comin’ in— 
But people never do, 
Asceptin’ me—lI always run— 
Whenever I go past— 
An’ sit on it. An’ it is glad 
‘That some one’s come at last. 


It gives a little creaky groan, 
Like sayin’, “‘ Now I’m not alone !” 
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BIRTHDAY-CAKE 


JILL gave a party, 
An’ Andy an’ me 
Was asked to be there 
At a quarter past three. 
Andy’s new collar 
Was shiny and white ; 
He didn’t like wearing it 
Cos it was tight. 


At tea—at the party— 
We had a big cake, 
An’ Andy said, “ Pinch me, 
To see ’f I’m awake ! ”’ 
Acos it was ’zormous, 
An’ awfully nice, 
With currants an’ nuts in— 
An’ I had some twice. 
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‘The cake—at the party— 
Was choc’late an’ pink, 
With writin’ wrote on it, 
With sugar, I think. 
“For Jill. Happy birthday,” 
They read out at tea. 
An’ I had two slices— 
An’ Andy had three. 


An’ I said to Andy, 
“I wish you an’ me 
Could always have cake 
Jus’ like this for our tea.” 
He said, “ If we did— 
We’d have parties no more, 
Because there’d be nothing to 
Come to them for !” 


An’ Jill said to Andy, 
“J heard what you said, 
You rude little boy !” 

An’ his face went all red, 
An’ next time they passed round 
‘The cake—shook his head, 

An’ had to say, “ No.” 


But he took mine instead ! 


TOBY FINDS OUT 


I KNoweED a little place to hide 
Where nobody could find me, 

An’ so I went an’ got inside 
An’ shut the door behind me. 


An’ jus’ as I was liking it, 
An’ feelin’ I was pleased, 
I heard our Toby pass outside, 
An’ then—oh, dear !—TI sneezed ! 


An’ Toby stopped, an’ Toby barked, an’ Toby scratched 
the door— 
An’ now I haven’t got a little secret place no more, 


ak POSTMAN CALLS ME TUPPENNY 


‘THE postman calls me “ Tuppenny,” 
Or “ Hullo, Half-past-four ! ” 

Or somethin’ diff’rent, ev’ry time 
He comes up to our door. 


I wist he wouldn’t do it, 
’Cos he knows the name’s not right, 
But when I tell him this he on’y 
Shuts one eye up tight. 


An’ next time when he comes he says, 
“ T’ve got a parcel here 
Addressed to ‘ Master TCuppenny ’— 


Now where’s it gone ?—dear, dear ! ” 
8g 


He feels about inside his bag. 
‘* Whatever shall I do? 

I must have lost it. . . . Still, of course, 
It can’t have been for you— 
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“You say your name’s not ‘ ‘Tuppenny ’?” 
An’ he laughs an’ goes away. . . . 

I wist he hadn’t done it— 
Now I don’t know what to say 


If he should find the parcel, ’cos 
I feel I ought to see 

In case—although it’s not my name— 
The parcel’s meant for me ! 
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Tae Olrirk MOTHER 


Tue lady was at the station, 

An’ waitin’ there for the train. 

As Mother an’ me walked up an’ down 
She looked an’ looked again. 

An’ then as we passed she touched me, 
An’ said very sof’ an’ low, 

““T once knew a somebody like—you, 
A very long time ago.” 

She stared an’ stared at me cur’ous, 

An’ I wondered what she’d say— 

But she turned her head around quickly, 
An’ got up an’ walked away ! 
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THE LONDON POLICEMAN 


Wuen I was playin’ on the sand, 
Along beside the sea, 

I found a little boy who laughed 
An’ came an’ played with me. 
An’ then his Daddy came as well, 
An’ while the sea went out 

We took our shoes an’ socks off, 
An’ paddled all about. 


Ar’ when his Daddy is at home, 

In London Town, he said, 

He really is a p’leeceman 

With a helmit on his head. 

An’ next time I’m in London Town 
If I look in the Strand, 

V’ll find him there, he said, an’ then 
He’ll jus’ hold up his hand, 

An’ make the cars an’ buses stop, 
Ar’ everything stand still, 

So’s I can cross the roadway— 

He really truly will ! 

He said he catches bur-gu-lars 

As easy as can be. 

He was a bigly p’leeceman, 

But still, he smiled at me. . . . 


I never knowed a p’leeceman 
Could paddle in the sea ! 


FIDDLESTICKS ! 


I’ve been an’ hung my stockin’ up, 
And Gran’ma’s too, 

And writ an’ tole ole Santa Claus 
Jus’ what to do. 


I asked my Gran’ma what she’d have ; 
She shook her head, 

Put on her specs, and, “ Fiddlesticks ! ” 
Was all she said. 


I wonder what she wants them for ; 
She didn’t say. 

She hasn’t got a fiddle, an’ 
She couldn’t play. 
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tHe, OLHER-ONE 


In the book that Daddy’s going to write 
He says there’s going to be 
Some funny little child’en, and 
There’s one as big as me. 
I’ve asked him all about the one, 
An’ what it’s going to do; 
He says it’s got a bat an’ ball, 
Like mine, that’s painted blue. 


It isn’t quite as old as me, 
An’ isn’t quite as good, 

And never will say “ If you please,” 
As little child’en should ; 

It always cries at bedtime— 
And I on’y sometimes do ; 

And he thinks I am the bravest, 
An’ the most abeejent too, 
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I ask him can it jump as high— 
An’ then I show him how 3 
He says perhaps it couldn’t, 
An’ he thinks it’s bedtime now. 
I’d like to ’tend it isn’t, but 
I’m goin’ up, you see, 
Or else he’ll say the other one 
Is betterer than me. 


Hoe 
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OUT IN THE RAIN 
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‘Two steps down, 
An’ into the garden. 
Through the gate, 
An’ into the lane. 
Nobody’s seen me ! 
Nobody’s seen me ! 
All by myself I am out in the rain. 


Brown little puddles— 

‘The mud makes me slip— 
Rain from the willow-trees, 

Drip, 

drip, 
drip. 

A little worm wiggles across over there ; 
And I laugh, an’ I’m runnin’, with rain in my hair. 


I stop at the corner an’ pick up a stick, 

But all in a sudden I hear the gate click. 
And oh ! it is Jane ! 
She’s out in the lane ! 

An’ runnin’ towards me as quickly as quick-! 
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I wish I could be jus’ a brown little worm 
‘That wiggles an’ wiggles along in the lane, 

And hasn’t got no one to fetch him his hat, 
And scold him for being outside in the rain. 


‘Through the gate, 
An’ back in the garden. 
‘Two steps up. 
An’ into the hall. 
Nothin’ an’ nobody’s nice at all. 
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THE FAR-AWAY TUNE 


Wuen Mother opened the window 
We both looked out to-night, 

An’ down the hill an’ far away 
The dark was all alight. 

For that was where the circus was 
An’ roundabouts, an’ swings, 

An’ coconuts, an’ china dogs, 


An’ all the other things. 


An’ Mother said, “ If you listen— 
‘The night’s so quiet and still— 
You'll hear the little dancing tune 
They’re playing down the hill.” . . . 
An’ then I heard the little tune, 
As dancing as could be. 
An’ Mother said, ‘‘ Come on ! Come on ! 
Come out and dance with me ! ”’ 
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So Mother danced in the garden. 
An’ I went dancing too. 
‘“T like a tune that’s far away,” 
My Mother said, ‘‘ don’t you ? 
A near-by tune is every. one’s 
With all its noise and fuss— 
But far-off tunes are nobody’s, 
So they belong to us. 
And in and out, 
And round about, 
Up here among the flowers, 
We’re dancing, dancing, dancing, 
To a little tune that’s ours.” 
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ANDY 


Anpy says there isn’t any fairies ! 

I never knowed before, 
Andy knows most ev’rything—he’s thirteen. 
Andy is the boy who lives next door. 


Andy says of course there isn’t fairies ! 

Ar’ when J ask him why, 
Andy laughs and says, “* Because there isn’t ! 
Never has been ! “There now—go on—cry 


if ee 


*Course I wouldn’t cry about the fairies | 
I tole him, ‘‘ I don’t care !”’ 


But when Mother tucked me up at bedtime 
Ev’rything seemed dreffully unfair. 
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Mother said, “‘ Who says there isn’t fairies ? 
Why, Andy should be shook’ ! ” 

Don’t I ’member when we felt a fairy 

Round the corner—but we didn’t look ? 


Mother says of course there is the fairies. 
An’ Motlfer says she knows 

If you thins there’s none you never find them 

Silly Andy must be one of those ! 
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NOBODY WANTS ME 


Nogopy wants me—not jus’ now— 
Ev’ry one’s busy to-day somehow ; 
* Daddy is writing, Mother is out, 
Emily Jane isn’t nowhere about. 
‘Toby is sleeping on the mat, 
An’ Jane keeps tellin’ me, ‘‘ Don’t do that |” 
She’s scrubbin’ the sink an’ saucepan shelf. 
Nobody wants me—asceptin’ myself. 


THE CREAKING 5S laak 


I THINK a little Brownie Elf 
Lives in the next the toppest stair, 
And sits inside an’ squeaks hisself 
To friken me away from there. 


So when I go up in the day, 
And holding on to Mother’s dress, 
I kick the creaky stair and say, 
“You frikened now, Old Man, I guess !”’ 


But when I go upstairs alone 
I hum and hold my ears about, 
And always wish my legs was grown, 
So’s several stairs could be left out. 


And when it’s night it isn’t fair 
‘To talk about the Brownie Elf 
Who’s in the next to toppest stair ; 
It makes me sort of creak myself. 
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CATERPILLAR GRASS 


Down along the garden, by the tree that’s split in two, 
Grow the Caterpillar Grasses ; and I don’t know what to do, 


"Cos. I’ve pulled the fuzzy head off one an’ put it up my 
sleeve, 
And I wish it wouldn’t tickle, an’ I’m trying not to breave, 


‘Cos I want to feel it walkin’—though I didn’t think it 
could— 

All the way up to my shoulder, like they told me that it 
would. 


But it’s such a little fuzzy one that’s creeping up my sleeve, 
That I’m frikened it’s a really one an’ not a make-believe. 


Jane always spoils the tales | tell, 
She never seems to understand 

Like Mother does when I tell her 
What people do in Fairyland. 


She keeps on asking how and why, 
An’ laughs in places where I don’t. 
She never tells me tales herself, 
I often ask her—but she won’t. 


An’ when she plays at ’tending games 
She keeps forgetting what to do, 
And leaves out half the ’tending parts, 

And says her words all wrongly too. 
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She never seems to understand, 
But makes the ’tending always feel 
It’s on’y tending all the time— 
And not a bit as if it’s real. 
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WHEN MOTHER WENT AWAY 


Moruer went away to stay 
With Aunt Matilda yesterday. 

An’ Jane says I’ve been naughty twice, 
An’ nothin’ here is very nice. 


‘Toby lies upon the mat, 

Beside the chair where Mother sat, 
An’ puts his chin down on his paw, 

An’ watches for her through the door. 


Daddy’s written down each day 
‘That Mother’s goin’ to be away, 
An’ every mornin’ him an’ me 
Is goin’ to cross one off, you see. 


Mother went away to stay 

With Aunt Matilda yesterday. 
I saw her yesterday—but, oh, 

It feels much longerer ago. 
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THE GOBERLIN IN THE CUPBOARD 


ANN Jupp’s got a fairy—a Goberlin’s its name— 
It lives inside the cupboard in the hall. 

She often goes to see it, an’ it tells her why it came, 
An’ why it’s made a house inside the wall. 


Ann says how it’s looking, an’ what it’s had for tea, 
An’ how it dances on the cupboard shelf. 
But though I beg an’ beg Ann Jupp, she shakes her head at 
me, 
An’ never lets me see it for myself. 


Ann Jupp’s got a fairy. . . . She didn’t see me hide 
An’ listen, when she talked to it last week. 

Her head was in the cupboard, and the rest of her outside— 
The door held close—and then—TI heard 1t speak ! 
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Sometimes | try creeping—but that’s no use to try— 
Ann always seems to know, an’ jus’ before 
f get up to the cupboard she will say, “* Oh, well, good bye, ” 


An’ come outside an’ smile, an’ shut the door. 
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Loi ToKAIR AT ALL | 


‘THEY’VE put me in the corner 
Jus’ because I threw a ball 
An’ broke the parlour window ; 

And it isn’t fair at all 


‘To put me in the corner, 

Making both my legs to stand, 
Because I accident’ly 

Broke a window with my hand. 


THE LADY WHO, DOr = 
COME IN 


THE door from the passage will swing open wide, 
And nobody’s touching it—no one outside ; 
At least, it is no one that people can see, 

But Mother an’ me. 


It’s on’y the Lady Who Doesn’t Come In— 
We ’tend that she’s old, and she’s little, and thin— 
And nobody asks her to come in to tea, 

But Mother an’ me. 


She never comes in. But p’r’aps—some day—she 
might, 
And so, just in case, if the door clicks at night, 
I don’t ask her in, when it happens to be 
‘There’s no one but me. 
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SOMEBODY SINGING 


SOMEBODY was singing 
As we passed Miss Penny’s house to-day. 
“What a lovely song ! ” said Mother. 
“Sung in such a tender way— 
Like a mother singing to her children.” 


Mother went on walking, 
But I stopped behind a minute there, 
An’ J peeped inside the window, 
Wond’rin’ who the child’en were, 
An’ the mother singing to her child’en. 


Sittin’ there, an’ singing in a gentle tone, 
‘There was jus’ Miss Penny—all alone. 
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BLACK BEEGLES 


Now I shall hide in the little dark cupboard 
‘That’s under the stair. 

They’re tryin’ to find me to put me to bed— 
An’ I don’t think it’s fair ! 

P’r’aps if I’m quiet, an’ nearly don’t breave, 
Then they won’t know I’m here. . 

They’re comin’—there’s somebody comin’ along— 
An’ gettin’ quite near. 


But I shall stay in the little dark cupboard, 
An’ sit still an’ hide, 

’Cos if it’s Jane who is comin’ I know that 
She daren’t look inside ! 

She’s frikened of beegles, an’ here in the dark, 


In the corner, there’s heaps. 
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Jane always screams at black beegles an’ says that 
They give her “ the creeps.” 


‘Sh! But it’s Mother that’s comin’. . . . She'll find 


me—becos 
Mother’s not frikened of beegles. I do wish she was ! 


THE LAUGHING KNOCKER 


‘TuHere’s a funny black knocker on Granny’s front door, 
An’ it’s made like a little old man; 
An’ he always looks down an’ is laughing at me 
Whenever I go to see Gran, 
’Cos I stand on the step—tippest toe—an’ I try, 
- But I never can reach him, they’ve put him so high, 


An’ I think that I want, more than anything else, 
‘To be able to knock rat-a-tat ! 
But I on’y can rattle the letter-box now, 
An’ Gran says she listens for that. 
An’ soon as she hears it she leans on her stick, 
An’ comes to the front door an’ opens it quick. 
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When I look at the knocker on Granny’s front door 
I think, when I’m big as can be, 
Of how IJ’ll laugh down at the little old man 
Instead of him laughing at me. 
An’ then, when I reach him, I’ll knock al/ 
the day ! 
Gran says when I’m big, if I want to, I may. 


But Gran says that she hopes I won’t grow up too ( A 
soon, t 
’Cos when I can knock at the door 
With the laughing old knocker-man rat-a-tat-tat ! 
She’ll want, an’ be listenin’ for, 
The sound of a long-time-ago little man 
Who rattled the letter-box for her, says Gran. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


It’s dreffully hard to go to sleep 
When, outside in the snow, 
‘There’s some one singing carols, 
An’ it’s Christmas Eve, you know. 
An’ every time the firelight jumps 
I see upon the wall 

My stocking’s shadow dancing 

All big an’ wide an’ tall. 


Jane’s never once hung her stocking up 
In all her life, she said. 

So Emily Jane an’ me have 

Hung it up for her instead. 

An’ pinned on a great big notice which 
We’ve printed out quite plain : 
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“ Please look, dear Father Christmas, 
- An’ don’t forget—here’s Jane.” 


It’s dreffully hard to go to sleep. 
I wist I needn’t try. 


I wonder could anyone go to sleep 
With on’y jus’ one eye ? 
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Pie BEUE SUNBONNET 


Lirtre Blue Sunbonnet looks through the gate 
To see if it’s cherries I’ve got on the plate— 
‘To see what I’m doing—to see ’f there’s a lot— 
And if I’m alone in the garden or not. 

She’s ever so cur’ous and always looks through 
Whenever she passes to see what I do. 


And sometimes I ’tend there is someone with me, 
And I talk, an’ she tries to see who it can be, 
And wiggles about till her face is all pink— 

But who there is with me she never can think. 
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She’s always got toffee or sweeties that crack, 
And so I can hear her whenever she’s back. 


I don’t mind her looking while I’m having tea, 
Or Mother or someone is playin’ with me; 

But if I’ve been naughty, or cryin’, I hate 

For Little Blue Bonnet to look through the gate. 
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ODL ais SHORE 


Tue little waves come runnin’ in 
As if they want to catch me ; 
And then they stop an’ make a noise 
Acos they couldn’t snatch me ; 
And then they turn an’ run away, 
An’ never get to where I stay. 


And then they meet some other waves 
An’ tell them me an’ Mother 
Are sittin’ here an’ watchin’ them 
An’ laughin’ with each other. 
Then, Mother says, they all turn round 


And rush towards us with a bound. 
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But all of them are too afraid 
‘To come up to the beach here, 
In case they go an’ lose themselves 
Like one that tried to reach here. 
It fell into a hole near me, 
An’ can’t get back into the sea. 


WHAT ANDY DIDN’T KNOW 


TuHERE’s lots of people’s faces 

In photos on the wall 

Inside my Granny’s parlour 

An’ all along the hall. 
An’ Andy said, “ Let’s see which makes 
Us laugh the most of all ! ” 


An’ some of them was nugly, 
An’ Andy laughed a lot, 
An’ said, “‘Gee !_ Look at this one ! 
The whiskers he has got !” 
An’ me an’ Andy laughed an’ 
laughed 
Until we got all hot. 
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Then Andy found the one that made 
Him laugh the most of all. 
A tiny baby’s photo— 
So nugly—on the wall. 
An’ sittin’ in a pram, it was, 


All wrapped up in a shawl. 


An’ Andy laughed, an’ I laughed, 

An’ we kept laughin’ so 

‘That Granny came to find us. 

She said, ‘‘ Why, don’t you know 
The baby in that photograph 
Is Andy—long ago !” 


‘Then no one laughed. . . . An’ Andy’s face 
Got red as red could be. 
An’ Andy wouldn’t play again 


Not any more with me. 
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GROWING TOO OLD 


Jane says I’m too old to be singed to sleep now 
With a “* Hush-a-bye, dear.” 

But Mother says child’en are never too old— 
Not while mothers are here. 


I’m glad about that, ’cos I want it for when 
I’m as old as can be, 

For Mother to come when I’m going to sleep 
And be singing to me. 


It feels that I can’t go to properly sleep 
Till she sits by the bed, 

And while she is singing the light from outside’s 
Shining in on her head. 
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But Jane says, Well, what about when I’m so old 
That I’m old as can be? ~ 

For then how would Mother be able to sing, 
’Cos she’s olderern me ? 


I do wish Jane wouldn’t—she always will ask 
What she knows isn’t fair. . . . 

But Mother says mothers are never too old— 
Not while child’en are there. 


Pyle Watso— 


